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present a rationale 'for providing a voS^ional -resource person for 
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education, and education of the public about their responsibility for 
special needs students and. 1:hf responsibilities of vocational 
education. (BL) * --^^^ 
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7 ♦ ^- * - 

The new look in vocational education for the handicapped ancf disadvantaged 

' • • 

is integration* of these special needs stxidents into* the Regular vocational 

, ciass^;oom. This ijeW loolc is called mainstr earning and is a direct result of the 
* / • ' * ^ * / 

Vocational Educatiori Act of 19.63. and the 1968 and 1976 Amendments. The 1963 Act 



. " -had called for vocational education "of persons who have academic, socio- 



1 y ^. • 

.economic, or other handicaps which prevent them from succeeding in the .regular 



/ ^ • > . . 

programs of vocational education." The Amendments of 1968 reinforced this 
-f . -"^^ . " ^ ' 

concept by earmarking a perceiitage of the funds to be used for "special needs" 

^* ' - 

students. In addition, it was implicit in these Amendments that a shift in 

» ^ Apriorities must be made from vocational programs with pre-determinied <>^urse 

structures tg prcjtgi^ms , designed ''to "meet the needs of individual Students." 

The Amendments of 1976 further strengthen the concept of .mains t reaming ^ 

special needs stude^nts by reaffirming the purposes of the 1963 ^nd -1968 Act 

and Amehdm&nts. New programs are *t(^ be developed which are suited to the 

individual's need and ability to benefit from vocational education; existing 

^programs are to begin to mainstream, special needs . students ' if they have-not 

alreadjg^ done so. The 1976 -Amendments set aside ten percent (10%) of the basic 

state grant to/ implement programs for the handicapped and twent^ percent (20%) 

for programs for the disadvantaged. « . 

The term "special needs" students refers to individuals within the following 

classifications: mental retardation, speech impaired, hearing impaired, 

physically handicapped, emojtionally d-isturbed and socially maladjusted, socio- 

economically disadvantaged*, educationally disadvantaged, culturally disadvantaged, 

^nd gifted.^ This paper will, fo^cus primarily on- the mentally retarded sipce they 



trcnnpxise the largest segmeflnt of speciaj^needs student:# presently being 
malnstreamed int<^ the "regulalr vocational classroom. 
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Education versus Training ' \ 

. ' J 

Central to the Issue of mains treaming is the distinction between 
"training" and "education" as it applies^o vocational schooling. The authors 
^ of this paper have adopted the following definitions of training and education 
in order to clarify the issues* involved in mainstreaming. 



^ Training - activities used in vocational classrooms and shops to produce the «^ 
same behaviors in each student. These behaviors ate identifie^d by a comprehensl 

^task analysis of the vocational content ^and are common to all persons pursuing 
the occupation. These behaviors are prescribed #nd reinf,orced by the- teacher 
and are, therefore, externally controlled. Training represents only one 
aspect pf vocational education. * 

T Education - activities used in vocational classrooms and shops tp produce self- 

* ^ . . j * ■ , 

j ' ^ ' j • 

directed behavior and acceptance of one's owni unique chairacterlstics It^ relation 

' ' ^ " , ^ ' ' ♦ ^ / . ^ \ 

^to an o^;cupatlon. Implied in the' above *ls the ability it the student tcN 

* ' a. / 

> " ■ \ .■•/-. . . 

consider alternatives and the consequences of various actions 'and to ma'ke 

X ' ■'./'" 

\ • ' ^ • . 

, conscious decisions about his or her behavior as opposed to internalizing th 
* at,titude and values learned in vocational training. 

. ' It "is not enough to simply learn occupational "^llls through training; 
one mjjst learn to consider wis^y the ends to^whic^-^these skills, will uitlmatfely 



be us;ed. ' The purpose of vocational schooling must ^be' to e'duda^e^ 



f 



Mainstreaming . . /* 

Mainstreaming Is'based on th^ conviction that each lndiy£daal should' be 
educated In the least restrictive envii^ninent in which hlls or he? educational 



and rela'ted needs c'aji be satlsfacto 
exceptional indi-^i duals have a vide 



rily prdvided* Tjiis conqe'pt .recognizes that 
range of educ^tionial need^,^^ yaryijig greatly 



in intensity and duration; that there is a recognized continuutn of educational I 

- ' ' ^ \ ' ^ ' ♦ J ' 

settings vhich may, at gitren times be appropriate for an individual's needs; 

that to the'^maximum extent appropriate exceptional indivi*clualsc should be 

. » \ # 'J- . ' • " 

IS* \ » > f 

educated with non-exceptional individuals. Separation should occur only x>7hen 
the intensity of the individual's educational and related needs are such that 
,they cannot be satisfied. in an environment including non-exce^itional individuals, 
even 'With the addition of supplementary aids imd services. * *^ 

MainstVeaming is an educ^tionaT programming, optioii for special^ needs ^ 
students ^which prov-fde's support to the student, and, the teacher while the student 

pursues all ot a majoritpr ofhis or hfer'education wi^Jiin a regular school 

\ 

lyrogtam with regular students. \ > ' 

Mainstrearaing is an educational process whereby teachers broaden and 

adapt; instructional pro^cedures ancf content so that all in^^ividuals are incorporated 

into regular programs a;: levels manageable for each student and for the teacher. 
Mainstreaming is loSking for and creating- alternat ives 'that will helpr ' 

vocational educators serve students with learning and/qr adjustmenj problems 

in the regular vocational classi^oom settin/g- 

. ' Mainstreaming is looking al the educyationa I neud of a student instead of 

* » y 

a label such, as mentally handicapped, learning disabled, gifted. , 
' **' ' * ' / ' ' * 

Mains tr earning is the uniting of tJye skills of vocational educa,tion and 
special education so that all student^ may ha've equal" educational opportunity. 



. Only slightly more than 1/3. of a 
any special service or Consideration 
students are j>laced, in a^ segregated s 



1 ^special needs students are receiving 
of their probJjems. The majority of these 
itting with otiier students of like Impairment. 
This metKod of. segregating special needs students from the educational mainstream 
often contributes to poor social adjustment, feelin^^s o'f shame, and low self- 
esteem. The Tact exists that s|)ecial needs students' are more like regular 



students than they are different. . HoVever, the ac^ of placing the'*special 
student in a cdnventional classroom without pro^i^Sing for appropriate and 
meaningful learning experiences can cpntribute to the same problems whi,ch 



are caused by segregation. 

The special needs ^students require individualized learning experienced, 

which they can pursue by ^Iternative^-delivery systenis. They, need precise 

instruction which cannot be provided \/ithout a -knowledge of tlie factors, that 

effect* learning ,fcDir that student. ' . . 

' . Vocational education for special needs students is normally tendled by 

teachers with a background in special education . These teachers are unfamiliar 
♦ - 

» ' - J 

with vocational training facij-ities and potential ed\icationai* experiences in'^ 

the vocational claSsro6m. However, vocational tea'chens l^tawe not' been taught 

' ' "w- * • ' " " 

5bdut the educax^ional characteristics and capabilities oL the 'special jieeds 

student so that appropriate vocational educational- experiences are net provided; 

unrealistic expectations are l^iroposed for the student and as a result the 

student , buffers from the^ lacfc-of meaningful 'educational experiences. By 

providing vocational teachers with a background in special education and help 

^ ' \ * ' . 

in adapting ^ui:.jt:iculum materials and instructioita-l procedures, vocWional teachers 
can begin t<I> mainstream Special' needs. students into regular vocational programs. 

Society benefi.ts^ from mainstreaming special needs students into regular 
vocational classrooms. These students can master^'vocational skills through 
which .j:hey can' ^become part of .the specialized production .team which is necessatV 
in a^complex, mechanized society. *With a skill the special needs student becomes 



^a self-sufficient -and prpductive member of sociAy.- In addition, the skill that 
the special person masters often supplements the skill of the professional, ^ 
freeing *the /professional forbore ihtrTcate ^nd complex work situations.* /'^'^ 



An. Integrated Approach . ^ ^ ^ * \ . - * ^ 

There are. numerous operational models .for implementation of raainstreaming 
* • » • " 

prog'tams, in vocational education.' three* general models for main^treaining are 

as follows: * - . * 



Model 1 - Unit- Model 
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This model represents 'the raainstreaming^ of a 
special'needg stuHent'into an instructional 
program consisting dt, one' vocational content 
area. The ijeeded support services for this* 
student ar^ represented 1)y the three inner 
Circles aiid the outer circle. The thre^ dnner 
.circles represent the instri)ct;^onaL team. ^The^ 

niter circle represents the 'school system 
•resources, community resources and the 
ftooperative work experience program that may 
be ucllized .by the* instructional team. An 
example of such a projgram migh t^lfe a bu^ilding 
maintencuice shop with arithmet^^sl^lto being 
devel6pedv by a remedial^math teacher using 
vocsltionalv content .and teaching this conten4 
in the vocational classroom. * " ^ 




Model 2 - Clust^ Model 



This model represents the second concept in ^ 
vocational .mainstream:|.ng. This model is 
basically the same: as model ill with -.the exception 
that' the instructional program'is 'a cluster 6f * , 
vocational content areas with the same ba,3ic skills, 
Within this model the instructional teato has 
"additional, flexibility in allowing the special 
nee^d^ students the opportunity, to select one or, 
* ' all *of the vocatiorpl^ content Shops in the cluster. 
An example of such 'a program mi^ht be home-health 
management where the'^tudent can learn additional 
specialised skills in health .occupations or home 
economics occupations as the student's potential* 
is identified., ' * * 
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Model 3 - General Shop Model ^ 

This model provides* a ^eneral^ content shop ^al'- 
a 'b^sed for the special nee'ds students'- 
instructional program. The general content shop 
will be utilized by the Instructional team a^ .a 
special resource "shop,* Within this'^mod^l ^he 
instjruc tional teap and the special needs .^student ' 
have the opportunity to utilize appropriate* 
vocational content shops. This model ^s the 
greatest .degree^ of flexibility foi? meetyig the*- 
vocational education needs of spiecial students*. " 
An' exanq)le ot€uch a program would B^e a general- 
vocational shop coiftainitig basp^c component? of ^ 
T:he six vocational service area^. Within this 
shop would be marty' components bf^ the health 
occupations programs wh^ch woul'd introduce ' 
the student to this area. *From this shop 
the student could move to the "Xegular health 
prograta or ^et other basic components. * 




1* *C' 



All ^models are based on an* l^tegAted approach developed by an instructional 
team and supported by vocational administrators, nnjcillary staff, community/ 
agencies and parents. . For ^these tnodels to ^function successfully the f^ollowing 
guidelines have been developed, ^ . - 

The Ins true tiona^l^^p^em ' . , , - 

Any .vocational school which plans ta iftainstream special^needs^students into 

^ \ ' ■ ^ ■ - ' 

the vocational classroom should consider the following xecommendatiorts for 

• "*'*' * 

modifying the ins tructional^system,^ ' * . '^ ^ * . 

^'A* Development of Pregcription Teaching . " > ' 

% * ' ... . 

Prescription teaching is based on th^ concept of individualized instruction 

and§3^involves assessment of the student 's' batkground and abilities. A learning 

prescription ^ spell?- out the. skills needed to develop, various basic 

competencies for entry level jobs or Sipin-off^ levels which are suitable to the 

0^ - ^ ^ ) 

* *»♦ ' . 

student^ and which the 'student can accomplish. Ptescriptions are advantageous 
for eacH'student and >are essential for special nefeds students. 



Prescriptions can Include skills from si^reral areas which student- • . • 
instructional study team feels the student.* can master. The prescription 
should also include recoomendations for evaluation, remediation and cooperative | 

work experiences. ^ * • , - ' 

o..' Prescription teaching builds learning' experiences to fit the student, it . 

* ^ * . ^\ 

(loes not force the student into inappropriaf e iWning experiences. ♦ ^ 

R. The' Student-Instructional Study feam>/ > *' » 

The purpose of the student-instructional study team is to. write the learning 

• > - . . ' • / . . ■ 

prescription. -The-team should be composed of the- appropriate vocational * • « 

teacher/ the^ vocational guidance counselor, the Special education teachei;, ^the ' 

'vocational resource person and, when approprliate, remedia'J. teachers, the scho^ 
* • » <u < . * 

nOrse, and the school psychologist* ^ 'j, 

'the student-instructional study team should also design pre-vocational 

, ' ' ^ ^ •* — ' 

assessment *objectives for the students and* develop a' contract with the student 

1 ^ ' \ 

and his, or 'her parents. * ^ * ^ ^ • 

* ^ N ^. * - . 

the studeut-instrilctipnal. study team determines vocational areas j)r clusters 

where the .stiident.dan succeed and id^tifies minimum comf>etencies |iecefe«ary for ^ 
^1 ' « * ^ 

' ^» • ' , /• • \ 

exit* into cooperative work experiences ^t^|^£c£^tent voc?^t 



C» Competency Based Evaluation 



itional areas* — 



* . The development' of 'perforraande objectives and' a 'cempetendy^ check list , of 
■skills which can be used to evaluate and measure thl^^stude^nt s progress and 
^'tetiminal perf or^ijanc^ must b^ a jfiart W the instruction^ system. The us-e-trf 
competency based evaluation will facilitate tra'hsffer for the* student Jrom one 
vocational content area to k related ar^, and facilitate articulation from oAe 
program level to another. Iti addition, a\ competency Based evaluation will aid 
in determing. liability jof instructional programs and vocational schools. . 



J). Open Entry and- Exit . > ' 

Frexibility i'a classroom s'ch.edul'i^g will f^ilitate io the development 
of open entry-open exit coordfnation of classroom instruction and cooperative 
work dxpetientes* Using competency based evaluation as a guiaeline, students 
can remain in one vocational classroom until they master one c5r more skills 
or.be moved to another vocational'^ass^toom to develoB additional skills in 
anotljet content area** which will provide that student with more flexibility 
in j6b> placement Research indicates that, successful employment of the special 
• heeds stodent depends on t^e cooperaliive woric expewrence and the direct 

transferability -of single skills from the classroom to th^^work experi,erice\ * 
\ * * ^ "* ♦ 

,The Instructional Team ^ * * ^ 

The instructional system. will function only if each member^^f the 
instructional team onderstands his or her^»tol1^;i n the tfiainst roaming process. ' 

The insJfuctional team is composed of the'*vAartl6fial teacher, remedial and . 

i ' , , . * 

special education teachers, the regular sfcudeAt and the • vocational resource 

V • ^; r * . 

person. , . - * » ^ 

* ^ . 

The- vocational teacher^s role is to: ' . . ^ ; > * 

• > ' , - ' \ 

1. modify existing .curri'culums ; ' • ' , - *> ^ . 

^ 2, ^select and implement appropriate learning, objectives; . ^ 
.3. geiect and implement a'ppropriate ins true t;ionai'"*TnaterJLals,; 
-~ 4, select and implement .appropriate evaluation techni<jues ; / ' 

5. ' develop appropriate teaching strategies 'For ^arious^ h4ndicapplng 
conditions; ♦ ^ ^ \ •.. 

6. seek information which will aid in identification ind development^ * 
of educational. equipment for individual handicapjfin^ cotiditidns ; 

7. '^tiliie various srtipportj services and resources.. * . 7 ^ , 



The special education teacher's role i^ to; 
* ' • ' ■ 

l1 "^teach daily living skills, necessary for the student to Junction , ^ 

* . \ as a productive citizen; * ^ 

fy^^ 2. teach' -appropriate wotk behaviors necessary for gainful employment; 

' 3, work with vocational teacher to' coordinate the curriculum in tb^ 
shop and the^. support services in the hofne sqI^oqI; 

o ' 4. establish and maintain dpmmunication with vocational admlnistratdrs 

. 'and vocjational counselors* . m • 



The/Sremedial teachers' (m^^theraatics and reading) role i,s to: 

1. adapt and modify existing remedial services to suit^ the:^ 

educational" needs ^of a specific Vocational shop; ' ^ ' 
• 2. establish continuity between the teacher, student, curriculum^ . 
and' remedial services • . * " 

' " ^ . ' - ^ . 

- . ♦ 

•riie regular vocational student's j:ole is to: >^ 

, L. model appropriate work "behaviors necessary for gainful empioynfent; 

* l2\ provide leadership as sh^ or he will in business and Industry; 

/ 3- provide peer teaching when appropriate and prp.fitable to himself 

j and the special needs s-tudent* ' ' . 

Th'e vo'eational re*sour^'e person's role is to: 

- L 1. chair the instructional study team; 
I 2. mediate and evaluate the, teaching prescription; . * * ' 

j 3* provide pte-vo^:ational epxperi ences; \) 

",",4, provide pre-vocat ional ev^luaL^ion ; . ^ 

^- 5. coordinate support services; 

6. coordinate the special students 
vocational ec^ucation program; 

7. f^llow--up ejnployment of special 



general education prorgram and 
n6eds stuctents. 



Supportive- Services ^ " ^ v , . . , ^ ) 

School^ support services necessar\y f^jc successful mainstreaming incflude * 
the involvement of the adndnistrahve hierarchy in both the vocational school 
and the sending high .school (or in the case of' a comprehensive high school, 
the X^Ocational directar and the building pfinripalK 
The role of the administration is tc>: 

1*- facilitate 'flexible scheduling for special needs students; ^ 

2. facilitate flexible scheduling for .teachers who are mainstreaming^ ' 
•special ne<»ds sttiticnts; 

3. 'promote the concept of Ihstruclional study teams, prescription 
- -/^^ teaching an^d competency based evaluation; 

'4/ provide for an instructional team leader or vocational resource .person 
*" provide in-^service 'Jtraining for teachers With special needs students; 

6- ^ provide opportunist^ for and enco'urag^ .vocational and special education 
? ^ ' • -teachers to attend uniVetsity courses; 

7.. provide adequate time t^r Interaction of the .vocational teacher 

*and support personnel; • * ^ * 

^ ' 8- encourage special 'education teachers to provide life skill mstriyrtion 
applropriate to vocational education; ^ \ , ^ 

9. ' promote vocational career "^awarene^s for special education teachers 

and parents ; ^ ^ ^. ^ r ^ ^ ^ • 

10- * educate parents concerning vocatiQn|il education and student rights 



and responsibilities^. 
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' community ^GpfTort services, including community agencies and the parents, 
^re also a necessary component of^the mains trSaming effort. 
The role of the community agencies is to: • . 

.1. support the transition' of the sirecial needs student from , the 
feHucatiotial setting to the world of work; 
" 2 develop job opportunities for special needs students; 

3. * promote efforts to hire the handicapped througli an awareness , 
of thelt value 'to the community. 

■The parents' role is to: , . 

, 1. r^nforce what is taught and .learned in -the classr^'or shop; 

2 provide feedback to the educational system; •• . ' ^ 

3;- support the school and the student in 'the aftempt to develop 
a self-sufficient, self-directed individual. ' ^ . ' 

• Conclusions 

•Because mainstreatoing is s&h -a com'plex process, it is necessary -^to provide 
a vocational resource person to coordinate people and services involved in < ■ 
'educating the special ' needs student> The" vo<iatiAnal resource person for 
special needs jtudents is the* instructional team leader, the liaison wit^^ ; 
community agencies and the parents, and the advocate foi- the special needs-^ • 
students. To function in this role, a resoqrce per'soYhould possess^ the^ 
folloiWng qua^lifications. • ' . 

, " 1. knowledge of the characteristics and capabilities of students/ 
■•.with all categories of-special needs; ' y 

2. diagnostic skills for selecting agd placing special needs s^u^ents 
in the vocational classroom; ■ • - /, . . 

3. ability to develop prescriptive course of study for special needs 

' students; ' • ' • , , ^ <r 

4. .ski^l in helping vocational teachers individualize . their course of 

* ' . study; *• ' ^ - i 

.5. knowledge of resource agencies and ma'teri^ls for spec^.al ne6ds • 

-> - students; " % ' ' '" 

. \ 6. -skilian writi'ng%pjy>posals to obtain funding for projects 

involving special needs st^udetlts." . 



Recommendations . • « 

Before^ mains tr^ming into regular 'vQcationlil shops can become a viable 
alternative for special needs* stude^its> actioa steps need to be taken at the , 

\ • ' 

\ Vlocal, state and national level. These actljon steps include: / 

;-»"^ traini^ng of vocational resouroe people 

.* acceptance of vocational resource people w^s' members of the - ^ 

" ' ^ instructional team ^ 

* provision for dual certification of vocational resource persxins ' 

- * provision for dual cer^tification for vocational teachers involved^ 
in raainstreaming . * , ' ' . 

* university 'program development to orient vocational -teachers to , 

the needs of handicapped, disadvantaged ancT advantaged ^ . ' 

* un>iversity program development to orient special educatio^l teachers ' 

* fo the concep^t of vqca.tional education / ^ * » ' ^ ^ 

* university i/orkshops .for administrators on the concept of i^ainjjt reaming , 
* and implementing the concept * *> ^. ^ ' 

* additional research^, ptogram development and assessment of mains'tr^aming . 
at the university level e . ^ ^ • ^ 

* e'diication of the public aboyt their responsibility for special needs , 
. X students and* the resgbifelbUlties of vocational education' 

* education of industry- at the state and national. level of its responsibility 
■ \ ^^r^^^^ handicapptid and discKlvantaged. < ^ , % 

* devglopmerit of liaisorj. between vocational 'education and special ■ interest 
groups ^ ; • . ' . ^ • ^ 

* development of a coorditiated vocational/spfecaal education effort by 
Intermediate Units ,to include program. dev.elopment^^ in-service education, 

*^fid seed .money funding \ * ' • ' 



